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Mr. Sullivan’s approach differs somewhat from that of Mr. Holman 
and Mr. Figg—one is tempted to say that once again it is Vanderbilt 
disagreeing with Chapel Hill!—in that the latter two scholars seek to 
prevent critical preconceptions from obscuring works of literature, 
while Mr. Sullivan goes after a group of writers themselves, those of 
the modern South, and attempts to show what they must do if they are 
to produce important literature. Implicit in his inquiry, however, 1s 
the conviction that the younger Southern writers can’t use the milieu 
of Southern regionalism—the milieu of Faulkner, Lytle, and their 
compeers—anymore without making some radical adjustments in their 
way of looking at experience, and that the adjustments thus far made 
haven’t been sufficiently revelatory. In other words, literary regionalism, 
as we have known it in the South of this century, is on the way out; 
its achievement is largely concluded. And the inference, so far as 
literary scholarship is concerned, 1s that critics had better recognize 
that the younger generation of Southern writers is not trying to do 
the same things that the generation of Faulkner and his contemporaries 
were attempting. Regionalism is breaking down, and we had better 
be increasingly careful in using that term. 

Each of the papers that follow, it seems to me, constitutes a per- 
ceptive inquiry into the meaning of an important mode of American 
literature, and of the ways in which we have looked at that mode. 
Literary modes change, ways of looking at literature change, and each 
time we must, if we are to participate fully in the study of literature, 
adjust our vision accordingly. We are grateful to Messrs. Holman, 
Figg, and Sullivan for helping to show us why. 


I. THE DECLINE OF REGIONALISM IN 
SOUTHERN FICTION 


By WALTER SULLIVAN 


Anyone who has read John Bradbury’s Renaissance in the South 
may think it foolish to speak of the decline of regionalism or the 
decline of anything else in Southern fiction. Bradbury considers no 
less than forty Southerners who first published novels during the 
fifties, and although he sees a diminution of interest in the old 
agrarian values, he finds the “New Traditionalists” to be “among the 
most vigorous and artistically sophisticated of modern American Novel- 
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ists.” Add to this list of forty the established masters of an earlier 
phase of the renaissance who are still producing—Warren, Lytle, 
Porter, Gordon, Welty, et. al.—and the weight of evidence would seem 
to be all on the sides of a continuing fecundity in Southern fiction. 

But the study of literature is fraught with problems. There is the 
question of achievement—whether the new writers are as good as those 
of the preceding generation. And one must deal with the old mystery 
which surrounds the relationship of a writer to the culture which pro- 
duces him. Certainly, writers are born, as the saying goes, but they 
are also made by the civilization in which they find themselves. Other- 
wise, all the great ages of literature would have to be explained as 
simple confluences of genetic accident—a solution that would strain 
the law of averages and deny arbitrarily what many scholars have 
worked diligently and convincingly to prove. Yet, the relationship is 
mysterious and what is said concerning it is speculative at best. 

Having gone this far with the difficulties that face us, I can perhaps 
be more positive if I am allowed to cover briefly some old, familiar 
ground. Southern regional fiction is said to have risen out of the folk 
tradition, out of the Southern penchant for telling tales and creating 
myths, out of the land and man’s closeness to it, and out of a funda- 
mentalist cosmic view. Concerning regionalism in general, Yeats put 
the case this way: 


The artist, when he has lived for a long time in his own mind with 
the example of other artists as deliberate as himself, gets into a world 
of ideas pure and simple. He becomes very highly individualized and 
at last by sheer pursuit of perfection becomes sterile. Folk imagination 
on the other hand creates endless images of which there are no ideas. 
Its stories . . . are successions of pictures like those seen by children 
in the fire. . . . In the towns you don’t find what old writers used to 
call the people; you find instead a few highly cultivated, highly 
individualized lives, and great multitudes who imitate them and 
cheapen them. You find, too, . . . an impulse toward creation which 
grows gradually weaker and weaker. In the country ... people are 
hardly individualized to any great extent. They live through the same 
round of duty and they think about life and death as their fathers have 
told them, but in speech, in the telling of tales, in all that has to do 
with the play of imagery, they have an endless abundance. . . . Every- 
thing seems possible to them, and because they can never be surprised, 
they imagine the most surprising things. 
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At this late date, what Yeats says here seems too obvious to require 
supporting evidence, and the same is true of the numerous commentaries 
on Southern regionalism by Louis Rubin, Robert Heilman, Richard 
Weaver, Frederick Hoffman, and many more. We have been told that 
the traditional Southerner as human being and as artist was wary of 
Utopian schemes; that he believed in the flawed nature of man; that 
he considered, in Richard Weaver’s words, “the whole [of life’s ex- 
perience] greater than the analyzable parts.” Again and again it is 
pointed out that he was pious, which means, I take it, that he thought 
the universe to be ordered by a transcendent and in the highest sense 
mysterious force. 

In our day of disorder and faltering belief, one is tempted to try to 
explain not only the Southern Renaissance, but previous literary ac- 
complishments as well in terms of this last mentioned traditional notion— 
a faith in and relationship to an omnipotent God. I suspect that with 
a little finesse one could make a fairly reasonable case for the thesis 
that all Western literature for the last two thousand years has been 
dependent on and shaped by the Christian ambience. Writers who 
were themselves Christians had a ready made moral framework in which 
their characters might manoeuver, a source of symbol and image, and 
even, as in Trollope, a ground for plots. They enjoyed the security 
of knowing who they were and where they were supposed to be going 
spiritually and what life, on its highest plane, was all about. I would 
not minimize these endowments: it is a distinct advantage for a writer 
to be able to accept St. Thomas’s proof of existence, and thereby be 
freed of the burden of proving it in his own work. I believe that much 
of modern literature will demonstrate the sad fact that some of the 
questions that are most basic to philosophy turn out to be peripheral 
and dead when they are transplanted into literature. Fiction takes its 
first life from human beings, not from ideas. 

For those writers who were not Christian, there was always the 
establishment to react against. It is reported that Joyce once reprimanded 
a biographer for referring to him as a Catholic with the remark, “You 
should have said I was a Jesuit.” The impish truth behind this joke 
has many ramifications. But in point of fact, it is difficult to believe that 
Joyce’s work would not have been grievously impoverished had he 
not had the Church to defy. In Hemingway, the priest is a kind of 
initiate, Jake Barnes wishes he weren’t such a “rotten Catholic,” and 
the old Count Greffi longs to be croyant. Even in La Peste, the bishop 
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with his refrain of man’s guilt and God’s punishment is necessary to 
set off the existentialist answer and to make Camus’s representation 
of the absurd world complete. 

One suspects that this argument works as well as it does because 
Christianity has been the dominant theological and cultural force in 
the Western world for the last two millennia. The flaws of this thesis, 
ie., the flowering of literature before Christ, the remarkable fertility 
of Jewish writing in our own time and others, are obvious. Fiction 
is a moral art, which is to say it deals with moral problems, puts its 
characters into situations of moral significance; but its allegiance is to 
the natural law, that system of belief in right and wrong which 1s 
common to men and societies of whatever persuasion. When the natural 
Jaw, or a great part of it, is embodied in a traditional culture, as it was 
in the South, the writer may agree or not, but he is likely to be de- 
livered from a fatal error. He will see life for the complex thing that it 1s; 
he will not oversimplify the human condition. 

This mistake of seeing the world as ultimately fathomable, ultimately 
manageable, and therefore ultimately simple has been a fault of men 
from the beginning of time, and consequently a fault of kings and 
of parliaments, of theologians and of writers. I take the Midas fable 
to be a commentary on this theme, the Christian inquisitions to be 
historical manifestations of it. Our own technological age, which has 
solved so many of the ancient riddles, is particularly vulnerable. ‘There 
is no need to labor this point. The humanist who once drew his wisdom 
from Aristotle and Sophocles, Virgil and Shakespeare now puts his 
faith in Marx and Freud or Robert Welch or David Riesman. That 
is to say, in plans of action that guarantee the perfection of the world. 

But life is change, and history teaches that the moment of perfection, 
or the closest approach to that moment for any civilization is the begin- 
ning of decline. Literature is likely to flourish in the first, almost im- 
perceptible period of decay, but it is no more immune to erosion than 
any other human institution. Thus, after the English Renaissance, the 
Interregnum and a little later the death of Milton, there were the po- 
litical satires and the voluminous criticism, proper accompaniment to 
the long struggle between Whig and Tory and the Jacobean plots. 
So does our own renascence diminish as our civilization redefines itself 
in terms of the Ole Miss riots, the struggle between Barnett and Ken- 
nedy, the running arguments between the Faubuses and the Ashmores, 
the Wallaces and the McGills. 
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It seems to me that the death of the culture which produced the 
Southern Renaissance, the decline of regionalism itself as reality and 
therefore as literary source has been portrayed in fiction at least 
twice: by Faulkner in the Snopes trilogy and by Andrew Lytle in The 
Velvet Horn. The Snopes books, viewed as a whole, must be unique 
in all literature in their juxtaposition of genius and folly: they show 
Faulkner at his best and at his worst. Flem Snopes in The Hamlet is 
not only the scourge of Frenchman’s Bend, the unworthy successor 
to Sartorises and Compsons, the incipient aristocrat of the new ma- 
terialistic view. He is the eternal enemy of every humane society; he is 
a manifestation of the avarice that infects us all. But as late as 1940, 
Faulkner retained hope. One theme of The Hamlet is the victory 
of Snopesism, but another equally important theme is man’s fidelity 
and his capacity to love. Labove, who has struggled to get off the 
farm, is willing to return to it for the love of Eula. Jack Houston 
comes back from Texas to marry Lucy Pate and then is inconsolably 
grieved by her death. Mink Snopes’ incontinent wife, whom he found 
in the lumbercamp, stays with him in spite of his brutality and crime. 
And at the end of the book, Mrs. Armstid is taking food to her crazy 
husband, whose cupidity has ruined them both. Even the idiot, Ike, 
an innocent in the old sense, loves the cow, but loves selflessly, and 
thereby points the way to man’s possible restoration. In its rich am- 
biguity, the novel is optimistic, even triumphant: enduring man is al- 
most a match for original sin. 

One could wish that Faulkner had stopped here. The end is apparent. 
The white man has corrupted himself with his own greed as surely 
and as tragically as he corrupted the Indians with it a hundred years 
before. But hope remains, and it is a valid hope, for it is rooted not 
in some vague notion of generic humanity, but in obstinate, exasperat- 
ing, infinitely complex individual men and women of all ages and sizes 
and persuasions and colors. Stubborn and guilty, but idealistic and even 
heroic too, they hold the world together. In the midst of flux they 
help us cling to what is good. 

But in his last years, Faulkner abandoned his own vision. As Peter 
Swiggart suggests, he seems to have discovered that he was writing 
a Southern chronicle. He became self conscious in his regionalism to the 
detriment of his art. “In The Town and The Mansion,” Swiggart writes, 
“Faulkner deprives himself of strong backdrop events through his effort 
to create a realistic social environment. His rational witnesses are 
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treated more sympathetically and magnified in importance. But at 
the same time they are deprived of anything very interesting, to them- 
selves and to the reader, to think and speculate about. The result is a 
writing impasse that the author tries to escape principally through 
rhetorical means.” Or, one might add, through a new commitment to 
the social and political cliches of our time. 

Andrew Lytle has said, “It should be obvious that polemics is one 
discipline and fiction another. If you are going to preach, get into 
the pulpit; if you want to bring about political reform, run for office; 
social reforms, behave yourself and mind your manners. . . . When a 
novel obviously makes an appeal other than its proper aesthetic one, 
you may be sure it has been written with the left hand.” But how, 
in this time of grave social crisis, does the Southern writer, who is 
also a Southern citizen, avoid being polemical? Lytle has shown us that, 
too, in The Velvet Horn. I take one theme of this remarkable novel 
to be the decay of the traditional Southern civilization. Lytle does not 
pursue this in terms of abstractions: rather, he writes of family respon- 
sibility and man’s relationship to his neighbor, nature defiled and in- 
dividual human guilt. Speaking of his own spilling blood, the dying 
Jack Cropliegh says, “It will leave a stain worth all the books.” And 
so it will, for so it has thoughout all history. One man’s dying, which 
is to say one man’s courage, is better than a thousand speeches or 
theories or essays saying why. At the end of the novel, Lucius, having 
sought out the truth about his birth assumes his own guilt which is 
inseparable from the guilt of his father. His atonement is private and 
sacramental, manifested as it is in his marriage to Ada Belle. 

But The Velvet Horn, for the moment at least, seems to have been the 
last. It is no coincidence, I think, that both Lytle and Faulkner saw 
the destruction of the South as having properly got underway in the 
eighteen nineties. None of the New Traditionalists—to use Bradbury’s 
term—was born close enough to that era to write about it convincingly, 
or properly to understand it. And with each passing year subtleties fade, 
complexities are eradicated by the hardening lines of social conflict. 
Whether or not we are also beset by a general moral deterioration, 
the old certainties of right and wrong no longer support us. We are 
obsessed with group ethics, group action, and as Eric Voegelin 
has so brilliantly pointed out, a group, any group has at best a kind 
of secondary reality. Only nature and man have primary existence, 
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and only man himself, as individual, has will, responsibility, and a 
partial capacity to damn or save himself. 

Southern writers have reacted to the pressures of our torn society 
in various ways. Some have accepted it and tried to portray it on its 
own terms. I think, for example, of Carson McCullers. Few books have 
started so well and ended so badly as Clock Without Hands. The human 
values which are captured in the existentialist beginning are subordinated 
to the argument, subverted by the cause the novel is asked to serve. 
That the cause should be one that has possessed the American mind 
like no other since prohibition is of no consequence: nor is it significant 
that Miss McCullers takes what most intellectuals and divines feel to 
be the side of the angels. “Poetry,” Auden wrote, “makes nothing 
happen.” Poetry and prose that attempt to make something happen 
are, Lytle pointed out, doomed to failure. I can conceive of a good 
novel, even a great novel, which might be written about human beings 
caught up in the turmoil of the race question when our present agony 
is past, and therefore no longer oversimplified by the call for immediate 
action. But if one disregards such books as Absalom, Absalom! which 
was written in the thirties and which is, properly speaking, about in- 
nocence and pride, I know of no contemporary novel about the race 
problem which is likely to survive. And yet, whatever his own views, 
the writer is badgered by critics and public to speak to the issues. 
For example, a review of a recent Southern novel said, “The narrative 
is swift and clear. It is a handsome and entertaining novel. . . . The 
characters come alive. . . .” But the book was roundly condemned in 
the end. Its single fault: it did not deal with the problem of segregation. 

If the novelist can find strength to turn away from the social tempest, 
there are other roads open to him, but each is likely to limit his scope. 
Like Peter Taylor, he may find an aspect of the tradition that has 
not before been fully exploited and which because of its special and 
somewhat circumscribed nature remains literarily viable. Or like Madi- 
son Jones, he may cling sternly to the regionalism of his forebears. 
Or like Flannery O’Connor, he may recast the old material in the 
mould of dogmatic theology. Or like William Styron, he may use the 
South merely as setting, a place charmingly eccentric and redolent with 
decadent associations, but in the end no better than any other location 
for portraying the decline of all civilization, the encroaching bleakness 
of the human heart. 

Taylor seems at once so fresh and so anachronistic that he offers 
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little ground for generalization. His vision resembles that of an old 
maid aunt endowed with angelic powers of perception. The ramifica- 
tions of family, the nuances of domestic frictions and affections—many 
of them profound—are his stock in trade. His ear for a particular kind 
of dialogue, his ability to describe a girl’s clothes or the pattern in 
bedroom wallpaper are uncanny. I once wrote that Peter Taylor “is 
the only American of his generation whose work can stand com- 
parison with that of Frank O’Connor and Chekhov and Joyce.” I 
endorse that judgment now. But Taylor remains essentially a writer 
of short stories. He will not give us an Absalom, Absalom! or an 
All the King’s Men or a Velvet Horn. 

Between Jones and Styron, Styron seems more polished, more so- 
phisticated, more wise in the mores of the broad world. But as a writer, 
he exists in a kind of limbo, cut off from his tradition and unable to 
find any other, obligated to return home occasionally, but ignorant 
as to what such returns might signify. He can postulate most interest- 
ing, and it would seem, most significant dramatic situations. But his 
endings are disappointing: they lead nowhere, they show us nothing. 
Even as existentialist, he is a failure: the best he can say to us is that 
on whatever terms of guilt or error, it is better to live than to die. 

Jones on the other hand has a ferocious tenacity. He knows always 
the grim course he intends to travel and he follows it without pity, 
demonstrating at every turn the decline of traditional values which 
has set loose anew the devil in men’s hearts. His work never fails to 
amount to something, and his power is unquestionably great. I think 
he is the best traditionalist of the younger generation, and this is saying 
a great deal. But I long for a little tenderness, some good along with 
all the stark and compelling evil, and it 1s not there. It is not there, I 
think, not because it no longer in truth exists, though admittedly in 
our time virtue is often difficult to discover. Rather, it would seem 
that in an increasingly modernized society, simply maintaining the old 
regionalist posture becomes more and more burdensome. Against the 
contemporary heresy of man’s perfectibility, one 1s perhaps obligated 
to overstate the opposite traditional view. 

Flannery O’Connor is probably the best of all Southern writers 
under forty, and her achievement is remarkable in many ways. For 
one thing, she is able to employ Catholic theology as a basis for her 
fiction without casting her stories and novels in theological terms. Her 
people are usually Protestants or worse, and their lack of understanding 
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of the laws of God—which continue to operate whether one believes in 
them or not—contributes to her usual effect of comic irony, under- 
girded by a deadly serious moral view. Like Dickens, Miss O’Connor 
creates characters so artistically overdrawn they gain an added measure 
of reality through exaggeration and distortion. Her eye for detail never 
fails her, and because her strange backgrounds are described with 
absolute circumstantiality, we believe in the places she writes about 
and the things she says. But she is not at her best in the novel. When 
she allows herself to go on too long, the sources of her strength run 
to weakness. The comic turns to cuteness. Her curious voices begin 
to sound like parodic echoes of themselves. 

So in a time when regional values are in decline, no new writers 
have arisen who can quite measure up to the old standard set by 
Faulkner and Lytle and Warren and the rest. I am aware that we may 
be judgine the new generation prematurely: it is likely that their best 
work lies ahead of them: they may yet turn out to be among the 
brightest of our stars. I am also conscious that throughout the whole 
country, fiction is not what it used to be. But the South is part of 
America, and North and East and West all participated in the cultural 
fragmentation and moral oversimplification that are to be seen so 
dramatically in the South. 

The future is not hopeless. What is required of our civilization and 
of our novelists is a rediscovery of man’s true agony, which is not the 
agony of social injustice or the agony of cosmic loneliness. It is the 
pain of man’s dual nature—the division in head and heart between good 
and evil, which endows every waking moment with moral significance, 
which underlies man’s glory and his loss. We must understand that we 
are committed to the enduring and deeply personal ethical struggle, 
not merely for today or tomorrow or the next decade, but throughout 
all the long future to the end of time. 


